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Who Wants Security? 


Importance of job factors 
as rated by Employees 


Proper evaluation of all phases of one’s work..................... I 
ee ee 2 
Waar pay Der tie type OF Werk Gome.... ...... 2. eee ccc eesns 3 
Understanding and appreciation from bosses................:..... 4 
An available executive with whom to discuss one’s personal problems... 5 
A system of promotion based on merit alone...................... 6 
Good physical working conditions..........................00.. 7 
A secure job as long as the employee does good................... 8 


(See opposite page) 














Employees Feel that Understanding and 
Appreciation, a Chance to Learn and Ad- 


vance, and Personal Guidance from Ex- 
ecutives, Collectively Compose Job Se- 


curity, or at least 


Will Insure the 


Greatest Possible Degree of Security. 


Your Employee Wants 
You to Know Him 


T THE recent Annual Conven- 
A tion of the NRDGA em- 

ployee morale, that vital or- 
gan in the anatomy of business and 
industry, was the subject of an illu- 
minating employee relations clinic. 

Mr. Moeser recalled to the audi- 
ence that a number of stores had 
within recent years begun a system of 
morale surveys to disclose what fac- 
tors are of paramount importance in 
determining the relationship between 
employer and employee. 

Mr. Fosdick, Store Manager of 
Boggs & Buhl described these sur- 
veys more precisely to evaluate their 
significance. He pointed out that it 
was desirable that employees be as 
content as management can make 
them in order to insure pleasant em- 
ployer-employee relations even where 
a system of collective bargaining is 
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in force. However, in order to 
achieve this harmony, management 
must first know what it is that em- 
ployees really want, and how badly 
they want each thing. 


Hunches Unreliable 


In determining these wants, man- 
agement cannot afford to rely on 
hunches, intuition, or imagination; it 
must develop a method whereby it 
can obtain a direct and honest ex- 
pression of opinion from employees 
themselves. Such a method, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fosdick, is that of the 
morale survey which had been un- 
dertaken in his store, among others. 

In this survey, employees are given 
a list of items to rate according to 
the importance which they attribute 
to each. Conditions are controlled 
to insure privacy and anonymity to 







































each employee so that completely 
frank responses are obtained. 
Mathematical computation of re- 
plies then indicates the relative im- 
portance of each morale factor to the 
group. 

Mr. Fosdick reported that results 
of this survey in his store had been 
as follows for male employees and 
for female employees respectively on 
eight factors which are commonly 
considered to influence employee mo- 
tale. (Table I.) 








TABLE I 
MEN WOMEN 

Proper evaluation of all phases of 

one’s work when judged.........| 2 5 
A job that interests the employee.... I 6 
Fair pay for the type of work done..| 3 4 
Understanding and appreciation 

from bosses of the difficulties of 

one’s job.. bet as 5 I 
An available executive with whom 

to discuss one’s personal problems. 7 2 
A system of promotion based on 

merit alone. . 4 7 
Good physical working condisions. | 8 3 
A secure job as long as the employee 

does good work................. 6 8 











The same survey, conducted in four 
other stores, with the ratings by men 
and women combined, yielded the 
result shown on p. 359. 


Four Store Survey 


It is immediately apparent from 
these results that the factors most 
usually considered to be of prime im- 
portance in employee morale, are not 
necessarily those which actually mo- 
tivate employees most strongly. It 
is true that the Boggs & Buhl survey, 
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and the four-store survey are not in 
complete agreement. However, ex- 
perience has indicated that factors to 
which a particularly good adjust- 
ment has been made by a store will 
tend to drop somewhat in employee 
estimation, while those on which the 
policy and action leave something to 
be desired will rise a few degrees. 
Nevertheless, it has been shown 
that while variations in the pattern 
of employee morale factors may thus 
occur from store to store, intrinsi- 
cally minor points never will be 
given a place of prime importance, 
regardless of the abuses which may 
attend them in a given store, and a 
major consideration will never be 
relegated to a really minor rank. 


Executives Rank Factors 


An interesting supplement to the 
clinic, which added to the signifi- 
cance of the findings, was the survey 
conducted by having employers, or 
store executives rank morale factors. 
Prior to the convention a question- 
naire was sent out to a large number 
of executives of retail stores, asking 
them to assign what they felt to be 
the proper rank from the employee 
viewpoint of each of the items which 
were featured in the reports on the 
actual employee surveys. Their re- 
plies were tabulated and compared to 
the employee surveys. The results 
are presented here for the first time. 

Here we see the evaluation of the 
executive group on the items which 
featured in the two previously men- 
tioned surveys. They represent the 
opinions of over two hundred execu- 
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tives. The ratings are given as ex- 
ecutives believed they applied to male 
employees, to female employees, and 
then the combined ratings are given. 
They are shown in comparison to the 
rankings assigned by employees 
themselves. (Table II.) 

It is obvious that the ratings ap- 
plied by the executive group diverge 
widely from those obtained from the 
rank and file store employees them- 
selves. 
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vance, and personal guidance from 
executives—collectively compose job 
security, or at least will work to in- 
sure the greatest possible degree of 
security. Security, as an abstract 
principle is likely to mean only a 
rut. Furthermore, it is probable that 
retailing does not attract the type of 
person to whom security is a prime 
consideration. This is particularly 
true of the majority of women who 
go into stores and who by virtue of 





























TABLE II 
ALL EMPLOYEES BOGGS & BUHL EXECUTIVES IDEAS FOR 

RATINGS ASSIGNED BY OF FOUR 

scenes Men Women Men Women | Combined 

NN 55ers ncresvesney oxi I 2 | § 6 6 7 
Interesting work...................seeeeee eel 2 r | 6 4 3 3 
| ER mT Oee fee eee 2 3 a < I 2 
Understanding and appreciation..................| 4 ae 5 5 5 
Personal counsel from executives.................| 5 Loe i 8 8 8 
Merit system of promotion......................| 6 = | 7 3 7 4 
Good physical working conditions...............| 7 | s | 3 7 4 6 
PU IID «6 oes cen inteadenessveswescenes sl 8 | 6 | 8 I 2 I 





Executives Over-rate Security 


The most striking disparity occurs 
on the question of job security, which 
executives believe to be of paramount 
importance to employees, but which 
employees rate as least important. 
Security is of paramount importance 
to executives themselves and is a vital 
factor in their personal thinking. 
But employees are inclined to be 
rather realistic about their own situa- 
tion and to appreciate the fact that 
at best business can offer them only 
relative security. 

Employees tend to feel that other 
factors—understanding and apprecia- 
tion, a chance to learn and to ad- 


numbers weight the valuation very 
heavily. 


Pay Also 


Executives rated fair pay a very 
close second to security. Here again 
they were wrong, although not quite 
sofa r off as on the question of security. 
Fair pay was rated fourth in the four- 
store group and third and fourth re- 
spectively by the men and women at 
Boggs & Buhl. 

The disparity may be accounted for 
by the fact that employee grievances 
on other points are frequently sub- 
limated into a demand for higher 
wages, so that executives have the 
wage question thrown at them far 
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more often than any other type of 
employee problem. 

Second, while the amount of money 
earned is important to employees be- 
cause it determines their living scale, 
dissatisfaction over pay is likely to 
come not because a wage is considered 
““unfair’’ but because some other em- 
ployee in the department is getting 
more. 

Finally, to women, who are fre- 
quently not entirely self supporting, 
and who like to think of themselves 
as just “‘helping out’’ rather than as 
financial mainstays of the family, 
working conditions and other factors 
which make a job emotionally grati- 
fying are likely to compensate for, 
if not to outweigh, monetary con- 
siderations. 

Oddly enough, executives, in 
rating job interest as the third most 
important factor, struck a compro- 
mise between the top rank given it by 
men at Boggs & Buhl, and the sixth 
position allotted it by the women, 
while not putting it quite as high as 
the second place assigned to it in the 
four-store survey. 

The high position given it by men 
is readily understandable. A man’s 
job is his chief source of gratification 
and self-respect. Women, on the 
other hand, are not career-minded 
for the most part, even though eco- 
nomic factors frequently force them 
into careers. Furthermore, the ma- 
jority of women, particularly the 
younger ones, find their chief inter- 
ests and pleasures outside their work. 

The fact that executives—although 
those who answered were almost all 
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men,—did not give interest the top 
rating is perhaps explained by re- 
calling that an executive has already 
chosen a career in a given field of en- 
deavor which he finds interesting, 
and thereafter the interest factor is 
the same in any job he takes, while 
salary and security are the variables 
which affect his choice. 


Women Cynical About Merit 


In rating promotion on merit 
fourth, executives were fairly close 
to what employees think. However, 
they attached more importance to it 
than do women. Two explanations 
have been offered for this fact. First 
is the cynical one, that women have 
learned it just doesn’t happen that 
way. Second is the facetious one 
that women are afraid of a merit sys- 
tem, and feel that their chances of 
promotion are greater when non- 
objective standards are used and the 
competition is focused on more nebu- 
lous attributes than mere efficiency. 

Executives were correct in their 
rating of understanding and appre- 
ciation from bosses as a morale fac- 
tor where men are concerned, but 
they underestimated it considerably 
for women. The fact that women 
did put this factor at the very top is 
a further indication that emotional 
aspects of the job situation tend to 
outweigh practical ones in the femi- 
nine mind. 

The desire to have bosses on the 
job who understand and appreciate 
the difficulties under which the indi- 
vidual woman works is probably a 
carry-over to the business picture of 
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the domestic wish always to be ‘‘un- 
derstood’’ and to get due credit for 
‘all she goes through”’. 


Working Conditions Overlooked 


Executives were approximately 
right in assigning only sixth position 
to physical working conditions. 
This factor was seventh in the 
four-store study and rated eight and 
three for men and women respec- 
tively at Boggs & Buhl. According 
to Mr. Fosdick, the reason that 
women rated it so important at Boggs 
& Buhl was that conditions in the 
store’s offices were admittedly poor 
and that an attempt was being made 
to improve them. 

Regardless of the situation in this 
particular store, it is probably true 
that men under any conditions think 
less about physical facilities than 
women. Women are also more sensi- 
tive to the aesthetic quality of their 
surroundings, and to the type of 
‘housekeeping’ that prevails. 

Seventh in importance, in the esti- 
mation of executives, was proper 
evaluation of all phases of one’s 
work when judged. This factor 
ranked first in the four-store survey, 
and was second for men and fifth for 
women at Boggs & Buhl. This dis- 


parity was probably caused by the 
fact that what the executive means 
when he speaks of fair pay, security, 
and the merit system of promotion, 
the employee implies when he thinks 
of whether or not he is being given 
credit for all work. 


Executives Have Arrived 


Executives gave the bottom place 
to ‘‘an available executive with 
whom to discuss one’s personal prob- 
lems’’. However, this was only 
fifth in the four-store study, and 
seventh and second for men and 
women respectively at Boggs & Buhl. 
Probably employers are so far off on 
this point because by definition they 
are competent, self-sufficient people 
who have arrived. 

They tend to forget that rank and 
file employees are either young, grop- 
ing, and eager for guidance, or are 
older average people to whom the 
counsel of more successful and ex- 
perienced people is extremely wel- 
come. The fact that women place 
this consideration even higher than 
men ties up, furthermore, with their 
desire for understanding. 

In compiling these employer 
ratings originally, the tabulations 
were grouped according to the execu- 
tive position occupied by each person 
who answered the questionnaire. 
While the findings by executive po- 
sition are not so significant on the 
whole as those of all employers 
grouped, they present certain varia- 
tions which are of interest in dis- 
closing different types of executive 
thinking in regard to personnel prob- 
lems. 


Executives Differ 


The following table shows the 
ratings assigned to morale factors by 
store principals, store managers, con- 
trollers, personnel executives, and 
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miscellaneous executives, (advertis- 
ing managers, buyers, etc.). The 
order of the items is that assigned in 
the four-store study. (Table III.) 
On the whole it will be observed 
that personnel executives were a 
little closer to being right on most 
of the points than the other groups. 
They were correct in their rating of 
physical working conditions. They 
reversed the positions of work inter- 
est and wages, but put them properly 
in the higher brackets. However, 
they were woefully far afield on the 
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the same relationship to the store's 
employees as do personnel executives. 

Store heads were also similar in 
their judgments to personnel. It 
will be noted, however, that they 
assigned the three most important 
places to those three factors which 
top management is usually respon- 
sible for providing and supervising; 
namely, security, wages, and pro- 
motion. They rated interesting 
work less important than did any 
of the other groups, probably be- 


cause they are furthest removed from 


TABLE Ili 





RANKS ASSIGNED BY 








SSE een tee eee 
UII oo oe ccc coe x u's.ae, wininines’oie. o's wis Race 
| eee 


CON AVDRW P 


SIN So 65.55 Fc iglaeie o's cueiel a Hlere (cial oS slo a.siiare 4018 





questions of job security, personal 
counsel, and evaluation of perform- 
ance. 


Managers, Personnellers Agree 


It is interesting to note that store 
managers, except for reversing the 
ratings which personnel executives 
gave to proper evaluation and physi- 
cal working conditions, rated all 
other factors the same. This iden- 
tity of viewpoint is probably ac- 
counted for by the fact that store 
managers usually top personnel re- 
sponsibilities, and operate in about 


. Understanding and appreciation.................| 
er) 
Merit system of promotion.....................-.| 
. Good working conditions.......................| 











| sxeconives | MANAGERS | Exzcurives CONTROLLERS) OTHERS 
7 7 | é | 7 7 
4 Jan ae oe. 3 
2 2 | 2 I I 
6 5 . a 3 6 
8 8-4 a 8 
3 e 1 Soba 4 
5 6 rio 5 
I I I 2. 2 
the mass of employees. For that 


reason also they considered working 
conditions more important than they 
really are. 

This is perhaps characteristic of 
those store owners who provide very 
desirable physical facilities for their 
employees, and expect them to be a 
panacea for all ills, forgetting that 
unless such facilities are new and in 
marked contrast to what existed be- 
fore they are taken for granted. 


Controllers Stress Pay 


Controllers and miscellaneous ex- 
ecutives thought almost exactly 
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alike. The fact that body groups 
placed fair pay at the top may either 
be considered to indicate that con- 
trollers naturally place greatest em- 
phasis on monetary considerations, as 
do those untrained in personnel think- 
ing or that both groups only have the 
opportunity to deal with personnel 
questions in relation to wage ad- 
justments. 

While the study of executive 
ratings of morale factors yielded very 
interesting sidelights on what execu- 
tives think that employees think on 
various points, its most significant 
result lies in its general rather than 
its specific implications. 


Psychological Barriers 


It is clear that executives do not 
know what employees are thinking. 


It indicates that there is a psychologi- 
cal barrier between executives and 
employees which must be broken 
down if a meaningful employer-em- 
ployee relations program can _ be 
evolved, and if conditions of har- 
mony are to prevail. It reaffirms the 
fact that employers, in an effort to 
satisfy employees, labor to improve 
material conditions of employment, 
neglecting the emotional factors 
which really bind people to their 
work. 

It reveals the fallacy of executive 
thinking which tends to consider 
employees in a sort of dehumanized 
manner. It demonstrates amply the 
need for employers and their execu- 
tive assistants to study in a scientific 
manner the reactions and needs of 
their employees and-then to minister 
to them intelligently. 





















The Committee Considered that an Ad- 


dressograph Operator was In-between 
Messenger Boy and Income Tax Punch 
Press Operator in Mental Effort Required, 
and Rated the Job $10 for This Factor. 


Arranging the 


Right Pay 


HE Factor Comparison Method 

of job valuation was developed 

for and first applied to hourly- 

rate jobs. It has been found equally 

applicable to salaried jobs of all kinds 

and was recently used in a bank and 

trust company, where it included 

1025 of the 1150employees, embracing 

600 different jobs with salaries under 
$5 ,000. 

Although it is believed by some to 
be complicated in comparison with 
other methods, the study and instal- 
lation here reported took place in 
only eleven months and required only 
36 man-months labor, including sten- 
ogtaphic service. This is believed 
to be a record for shortness of time 
and low cost. 

The method as here described was 
originated by Eugene I. Benge, now 
of the U. S. Gypsum Co., for hourly 


By Epwarp N. Hay 
The Pennsylvania Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


workers, further developed by Samuel 
L. H. Burk, of the Atlantic Refining 
Co., and applied also by him to 
salaried workers. It embraces the 
following series of steps: 


Employees Describe Their Jobs 


(1) Prepare a detailed description 
of each job accompanied by a specifi- 
cation of the personal qualifications 
needed for the job. 

Do this from the information ob- 
tained from forms filled in by each 
employee and by each supervisor. 
Obtain agreement between the two 
descriptions by having a job analyst 
interview both, after studying the 
completed forms. 

(2) To compare jobs, especially 
where the duties are entirely unlike, 
it is necessary to consider factors 
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common to all jobs. In the Factor 
Comparison Method these are: 

Mental Effort 

Skill 

Physical Effort 

Responsibility 

Working Conditions 

Thus, in comparing the work of a 
» stenographer and a watchman, it is 
not difficult to determine that the 
stenographer requires more mental 
effort and skill but less physical 
effort. How the relative importance 
of the two jobs in each of the five 
factors balances, so as to determine 
which has the greater total value is 
an easier process than to try to 
estimate which job of the two is 
worth the most without this com- 
parison by factors. 
For example, when all the steps 

were completed, the valuations placed 
on these two jobs were: 


Stenograpber 

Watchman (Investment) 

Pos. No. 1225 Pos. No. 709 
Domest Wiiert........ 2.200020. 9 20 
ee errr er 9 27 
Physical Efort............... 25 16 
Responsibility................ 33 22 
Working Conditions.......... 12 5 
WEE 08s cciciare ne eiainnssikats $88 $90 


These two positions are described 
in detail in the job description and 
job specification forms bearing the 
job numbers 1225 and 709 respec- 
tively. It should be understood that 
they are not representative of watch- 
men in general or stenographers in 
general. In fact, ‘‘stenographers’’ 
are found in 6 different salary classes 
because of differences in the duties of 
the various stenographic jobs, in 
different departments. 


Select Key Jobs 


G) Select about 15 or 20 ‘‘key 
jobs’’ which are “‘jobs clearly de- 
fined as to duties, whose rates are not 
subject to controversy, which are not 
admittedly or comparatively under- 
paid or overpaid, and which vary in 
salary from the lowest to nearly the 
highest’’. 

The key jobs selected and the 
average monthly salaries paid were: 


B—Onrside Collector... ..........ccceccecee $114 
C—Biead Boaleamer........ 2... oc cceecceess 298 
D—Machine Boplcinseper.............0.0.005- 97 
ia citnks sincckdenepibenstieneoun 157 
FE FIN o.oo oc ass oicid ino eibinisiane sss 60 

Fo ooo vinisyesccecicnemagea Seen: 204 
POEM 08:7 5 5 « o2)-<ln Sip de Sore Sneiom no 79 
B—Romirsance Cheek... «5... ono n5 ccc ce es 156 
E—Coeie BRINE. 6 ooo os ec ccc ccessccces 1§7 
M—Real Estate Maintenance Inspector. ...... 136 
oe ee 125 
P—Senior Ediphone Operator............... 101 
Q—Unit Supervisor, Bookkeeping Section.... 133 
R—TIncome Tax Punch Card Operator........ 89 


(4) From the descriptions of jobs 
based on information received fromem- 
ployees and supervisors and checked 
by interviews, rank the fourteen 
key jobs from lowest to highest in 
order of the importance of the first 
factor, Mental Effort, thus :— 


F—Messenger Boy 

R—Income Tax Punch Card Operator 
O—Money Counter 

J—File Clerk 

D—Machine Bookkeeper 

B—Outside Collector 

P-Q—Senior Ediphone Operator—Unit Superv. Bkkpg 
Section 

E—Teller 

K—Remittance Clerk 

L—Court Accountant 
M—R. E. Maintenance Inspector 
C—Head Bookkeeper 

I—Tax Clerk 









































(5) Perform the same ranking oper- 
ation for the 14 key jobs for Skill. 
Do it also for Physical Effort; again 
for Responsibility; and again for 
Working Conditions. 

Thus the fourteen key jobs will be 
in five different lists, each list show- 
ing the order of importance of each 
job for each factor. | 


Average Thirty Opinions 


This ranking operation is done 
independently by five analysts and the 
five members of the Position Valua- 
tion Committee which collaborates 
with the Personnel Department in 
this work. (The Committee should 
be comprised of high ranking operat- 
ing officials, each from a different 
department.) After ranking the 
jobs, the results are given to the 
Chief Job Analyst, a week later the 
Operation is repeated, and again a 
third time, after an interval of another 
week. The average of these thirty 
Opinions is taken as the official key- 
job ranking. 

When ranking the jobs, no analyst 
or committee member consults his 
associates and no notes are retained 
after the operation so that each 
ranking represents a separate judg- 


ment uninfluenced by anything 
else. This method is called “‘pooled 
judgment’’. 
A job such as machine bookkeeper 
will then appear thus: 
Rank 
Importance 
II 5 5 5 ruw's os are lcath dicate nips oe 5th 
LO EE eee eer errr sth 
NG i Sickles Ski mesenekawshin 4th 
IS ls) ka, Shai a/org. on nie nc $ren ew ele 4th 
WI IIIIOE, cece cyeccenes 4th 
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Ediphone Operator will appear: 


PN WINE 5 5 5 eres aQubiniciceecs aeons 7th 
Shill..... Swe ehtanacasunien ae irae 6th 
I x cin ote Luink senders uae 2nd 
oo ainealyd on Wade a we peeewe and 
Te eee Ist 


(6) Starting with the present typi- 
cal or average salary for each of the 
key jobs, divide that salary into 
five parts, assigning one part to each 
of the five factors in accordance with 
its estimated importance. 

Thus the average pay of forty 
machine bookkeepers is $97.00 per 
month and the different factors are 
found to be worth: 








Mental Effort. icbieves ee 
Skill socesee 2900 
Physical Effort errr 
Responsibility eee 
Working Conditions... iotacdere cs 11.00 
$97.00 

An ediphone operator's average 

pay of $101.00 is divided: 

Mental Effort . $25.00 
WOU Sc aleioiayalsiaukSSase.0 astro marae telat 32.00 
Physical Effort Lxtnarceles ie: ND 
Responsibility 21.00 
Working Conditions site lca 7-00 
$101.00 


Key Jobs About Right 


It should be remembered that these 
are Key Jobs and that their ‘‘rates 
are not subject to controversy’’ and 
‘are not admittedly or comparatively 
underpaid or overpaid’’. Stated 
otherwise, the average salaries of our 
bookkeepers and ediphone operators 
of $97.00 and $101.00 are believed to 
be about right based on long experi- 
ence, and the figures we have used are 
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therefore suitable to form part of the 
base of our, entire salary scale. 

(7) Compare the results of Step (6) 
to Step (5) and eliminate discrepancies. 
This gives a ‘‘yardstick’’, or rating 
scale, in dollars for each of the five 
factors. 

The result of these two steps is the 
following ‘‘factor point scale’’: 


Doxxiar Factor Point Scare 




















mental | sxmt | pmystcat | "Oity | conpITIONS 
F 9 F 9 K , F 10 J 
R14 | 0 2| Lf | Pl | P 
0 17 J 19 I rs J Lr 7 
J 1% | B 2w/|{C R 22| F 
e 2 R ‘i P D 25 K) 
B 20 pf *7 J} 16 | O 47| C 4g 
P ? P 32 Q B 31 R_ 10 
Q 5 K P R Q 45 O 178 
E 30 Qf 3 O | L 55 |} Q 
K 40 | E 38 7Viee E? it 
L 4 L 40 E 18 | K\ ‘i D 
M 29 | M 36 F “a | Ef I 
G 76 I 56 B 5 I 55 B 18 
I 65 | C 7o| M 28 | C133 | M zg 





The scale is shown with Jobs O, M 
and I included. But it will be 
noticed that the prices assigned to 
several of the factors for these three 
jobs are more than for other jobs 
which were ranked higher. Thus, 
in the first column ‘‘Mental’’, Job O 


is priced at $17 but ranked below job 


J priced at $16. This slight differ- 
ence could perhaps be adjusted if the 
analysts and Committee could agree 
but under all of the other factors 
Job O is likewise overpriced and it is 
therefore eliminated from the key 
scale. Probably the salary for O of 
$125 is too high in comparison with 
other jobs. M and I are also elimi- 
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nated in the same way, leaving 11 
key jobs. 


Fitting in Other Jobs 


(8) Now the committee of high 
ranking operating officials and the 
job analysts compare all other jobs in 
the company with the key jobs. They 
place new jobs in correct order of 
rank for each of the five factors, one 
at a time, by comparing them with 
the key jobs on the rating scales for 
each factor. 

In the rating as we descend the 
scale towards the higher paid jobs, 
the dollar differences between adjoin- 
ing jobs become increasingly greater., 
This corresponds to the known fact 
that the difference between the salary 
of the president and the senior vice- 


Menta Errort Factor 














DOLLAR VALUE KEY JOB INTERVAL NUMBER 
5 I 
6 
i 
8 
9 F 
10 
11-12 2 
13-14 R 
15-16 j,. 
17-18 
19-21 B 3 
22-25 ¥,Q 
26-29 4 
30-33 E 
34-38 5 
39-43 K, L 
44-49 6 
§0-§7 8 
58-65 
66-75 Cc 10 
76-86 II 
87-98 32. 
99-110 










































president is much greater in dollars 
than between junior supervisor and 
clerk. 

This circumstance permits us to 
say that just as salaries of jobs of in- 
creasing importance descend in a 
geometrical progression, so also do 
the values on each of the factor 
scales. With this in mind we had to 
consider the scale for the Mental 
Factor as shown in table on page 367. 

Thus the dollar rating scale of key 
jobs for the factor Mental Effort is 
as follows: 


F—Messenger Boy .. vans ae 
R—Income Tax Punch Card | Operator. rr 14 
O—Money Counter . ; a 7 
J-—File Clerk .. ee er ea 
D—Machine Bookkeeper. Canwnadanmacas 17 
B—Onsside Collector ................... 20 
P-Q—Ediphone nie wail Bkpg... 25 
PN iain ee tice tise ose sienewise es « 30 
K— Remittance Clerk . Peper oxsanda Se 
L—Court Accountant . Sen eer te 42 
M-—Real Estate Maintenance Inspector... .. 29 
C—Head Bookkeeper ................... 70 
og | Ee ee ee ee 


In evaluating the position of Junior 
Mail Clerk, for example, it is judged 
to require more mental effort than D, 
Machine Bookkeeper and less than 
B, Collector. There is only one 
‘“step’’ between these two jobs on the 
Mental Effort scale and the value 
assigned to mental effort for this job 
therefore necessarily must be $17. 

An example of what is then done 
may be seen in two other jobs not on 
the key list. The Committee con- 
sidered that an addressograph opera- 
tor was in between messenger boy 
and income tax punch card operator 
in mental effort required, and rated 
the job $10 for this factor. Stenog- 
rapher and clerk in the Finance 
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department was rated less than edi- 
phone operator in mental effort re- 
quired, and the job rated $23 for this 
factor. 

Each job was compared with the 
key jobs on each factor, and given a 
dollar value for the factor. Adding 
up the dollar value for each factor 
gives the pay for the job—discrepan- 
cies being smoothed out in committee. 
Finally, the results are submitted to 
the various departments for their 
criticism and approval. 


Classes of Jobs 


(9) It was considered more con- 
venient to group all jobs from $50 to 
$400 a month into 21 classes than to 
have 350 Classes as might be the case 
if the appraised salary value is re- 
tained as the median salary value for 
each position. Therefore, following 
the already recognized principle of 
geometrical progression of salaries 
all jobs were arranged into salary 
classes according to the practice of 
the industry, from the lowest to about 
$5,000 a year in salary. Twenty-one 
classes was the number found suitable 
in the case under discussion. 

It will be seen (p. 369) that there is 
considerable overlap of each salary 
class with those above and below. 
This is in accordance with custom. 
It raises the question, of what salary 
class the Machine Bookkeeper job 
with average value of $97 a month 
belongs in. Apparently from the 
salary scale it could be in Class F, G, 
or H. This difficulty is met by 
selecting points for each class that 
will mark off portions of each one so that 





ARRANGING THE RIGHT PAY 


there will be no overlap of the adjacent 














classes. These are called ‘‘selection 
points’’. 
The salary scale adopted was as 
follows: 
Satary Cxasszs 
GRADE SALARY MINIMUM | SALARY MAXIMUM 
A $50. $67. 
B 55- 73: 
Cc 60. 80. 
D 66. 88. 
E Fe- 96. 
F 79. 105. 
G 86. EIS. 
H 94. 126. 
I 103. _ 138. 
J 113. 151. 
K 124. 165. 
L 136. 181. 
M 149. 198. 





and so on to Class U. 


SHow1nG Savary Crasszs AND SELECTION Pornts 





SALARY SALARY 


MINIMUM 





$50. 
55- 
60. 
66. 
Fi. 
79> 
86. 
94- 
103. 
E23. 
124. 
136. 
149. 
163. 
178. 
195. 
214. 
234. 
256. 
280. 
307. 
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SELECTION |GEomerRic| SEEEC | sacary 
MINIMUM | MID-POINT | 4 crseuy MAXIMUM 
$55. 57-74 | $60. | $67. 
61. 63.22 66. 73: 
67. 69.23 Fis 80. 
73 75-80 79. 88. 
80. 83.00 87. 96. 
88. go.89 95- 105. 
96. 99-52 | 104. LS¢. 
105. 108.98 | 114. 126. 
525. 119.33 | 125. 138. 
126. 130.67 | 137. I§l. 
138. 143.08 | 150. 165. 
EE2. 156.67 | 164. 181. 
165. 171.56 | 179. | 198. 
180. 187.85 | 197. 217. 
198. | 205.70 | 215. | 238. 
216. | 225.24 | 236. | 260. 
237. 246.64 | 258. 285. 
259. 270.07 | 283. 312. 
284. | 295-73 | 309. | 341- 
310. | 323.82 | 339. | 374. 
340. | 354-58 | 371- | 409. 




















For example, in 


the Table above 
the selection maximum of Salary Class 
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E is $87, so the selection minimum of 
Salary Class F must be $88. This 
method is followed throughout, and 
serves to identify the class a job 
should be put in. 

These selection points are found 
for this purpose only. They are not 
averages or exactly half way between 
the minimum or maximum and the 
mid-point. 

From this table it is evident that 
the Machine Bookkeeper at $97 me- 
dian value belongs in Class G, and in 
no other. 


Advantages of Method 


The Factor Comparison Method 
retains all the advantages of job-to- 
job comparison but does it in a more 
practicable way than by comparing 
one job as a whole with another in 
that it makes the comparison on the 
basis of factors common to all jobs. 
Thus, it is relatively simple to deter- 
mine whether a watchman requires 
more years of experience to gain the 
required skill than in the case of an 
experienced stenographer, and after 
comparison with key jobs has been 
made, it is also possible to place on 
each the appropriate dollar value. 

Another important advantage is 
the way in which salaries are tied in 
with job values. This is done at the 
time of the initial valuation by ex- 
pressing job values in dollars of 
monthly salary. (For hourly paid 
jobs a point may be a cent per hour.) 
Salaried and hourly-paid jobs can be 
tied together if desired so that jobs of 
equal difficulty may receive the same 
compensation under either scale of 
pay. Subsequent salary level changes 
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can be made by applying a conversion 
factor to point values. Thus a flat 
10% salary increase results in the 
multiplication of point values by 1.10 
to find new salary values. 

For example, the Machine Book- 
keeper job is worth $97 a month and 
this is also expressed (arbitrarily) as a 
value of 97 ‘“‘difficulty points’’. The 
point value of jobs never changes but 
if it is desired to increase the salary 
scale by 10% and give this amount of 
increase to all employees, it is only 
necessary to increase the minimums 
and maximums for each salary class 
and likewise individual salaries. 

Salary Class G into whicha 97 point 
job falls has a present minimum of $86 
and a maximum of $115 and after a 
10% increase these become $95 and 
$127. The ‘“‘difficulty point’’ value 
of that job is still 97 but to relate it to 
the correct salary class, the point 
value of 97 must be multiplied by the 
factor 1.10, giving a salary value of 
107. Thus the salary class of any 
newly valued job can be found by 
multiplying by 1.10. By this means 
salary or wage levels can be raised or 
lowered without disturbing the origi- 
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nal values of jobs expressed in diffi- 
culty points. 


Compare Wages of Other Plants 


So also, a company can use the same 
set of key jobs to value the jobs at a 
number of its plants, and can use 
different wage levels at various plants 
by relating them to basic difficulty 
point values by means of the proper 
factor. Thus one plant with a high 
wage level might use a conversion 
factor of 1.12 while another uses 0.95, 
but both being based on the identical 
set of key jobs. 

Similarly, a company using the 
Factor Comparison Method can, with 
its own scale of job values, evaluate a 
dozen or 20 jobs in another company 
and determine the relationship be- 
tween salary levels of the two com- 
panies. This difference in salary 
levels is expressed by a single factor, 
assuming that values of most jobs in 
the other company are consistently 
related to each other; that is, that 
some jobs are not relatively higher or 
lower paid than other jobs of equal 
difficulty. 





Recognition of the Principle that a 
Plan of Administration is a Constantly 
Changing Project, in no Sense a Static 
One, will Accomplish Great Things 
for a Business in Terms of Coor- 
dination 








and Operating Efficiency. 


Hotel Mana gement 
becomes Democratic 


UR company is an hotel com- 
() pany, the operations of which 
have been altered in five or 
six years from a system of empirical 
management, with loosely defined 
responsibilities and limited coérdina- 
tion, to a democratic organization, 
well codrdinated, with an interested 
and coéperative group of executives 
instead of harassed straw bosses. 
Progressive analysis of our plan of 
departmentalization and assignment 
of authority has done the job. This 
is not intended to imply that any- 
thing like perfection has been at- 
tained. To do that would be to 
discard the very thought that has led 
to the presently attained results—the 
idea of constant analysis. Almost 
from day to day our present channels 
of procedure are undergoing study 
by the very men who are a part of 
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them. In fact, such activity is car- 
ried on more enthusiastically now 
than ever before because it is only in 
the past year that the results are 
becoming most apparent. 

As long as the good effects con- 
tinue to appear, the company is 
committed to a continuation of this 
policy. Five years from now, or 
even a year hence, we may have our 
structure entirely changed. If that 
happens, it will be because we who 
work under the system found better 
ways to line up intra-organization 
relationships among ourselves. 


Management Dictatorship Out 


Evolution of the company’s organi- 
zation plan may very probably be 
only a repetition of what has trans- 
pired in many other companies. Of 
that, the management has no assur- 
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ance because study has been concen- 
trated on the conditions within our 
own firm, due emphasis being placed 
on accepted principles of good admin- 
istration. In any event, herewith is 
set forth the brief history of the 
process as it has worked out in 
practice. 

It is concerned with a small organi- 
zation. At no time have the total 
employes exceeded approximatley 
soo. All or part of the phases have 
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policies, including the most minute 
details, originated with the top man- 
agement. The sub-managers were, 
in effect, ‘‘staff officers’’ in the army 
sense of the word, merely passing on 
some of the commands of the ‘‘gen- 
eral’’ to the working supervisors and 
to the rank and file employes. 

It is only necessary to live a while 
under such a regime to know that it 
will work only by force and then 
only with an abnormal expenditure of 
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developed through four different ho- 
tels, centering around the Hotel Lowry 
in St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The beginning found the company 
with a “‘management dictatorship.”’ 
This was not through choice. Typi- 
cally, the firm had grown from very 
small beginnings and found itself ex- 
panding. The operating methods of 
one 80-room hotel were being pressed 
into service in the management of 
several, all more than twice that size. 
A great percentage of all orders and 


energy and a sacrifice of morals and 
lasting efficiency. (See Fig. 1) 


Organization Chart Suggested 


Under ‘‘management dictatorship, 
it was often necessary to hold in- 
formal conferences to straighten out 
difficulties arising out of the system. 
It was at one such conference in 1932 
that an organization chart was sug- 
gested, purely as an expedient to keep 
some of the sub-heads from running 
afoul of one another in regard to 














their limited authority and rather 
broad responsibility. This sugges- 
tion, founded on something similar to 
desperation, was accepted on trial by 
the management in a spirit of open- 
mindedness. 

The task of working out the chart 
was delegated to one man. Diffi- 
culties began to appear immediately 
when it became necessary to write 
down definite lines of authority and 
responsibility. Right here a fallacy 
was discovered, the fallacy of setting 
up an organization chart as someone 
feels it should be instead of trying to 
picture the company as ?t is. 

That mistake not only made it 
more difficult to get acceptance from 
the management and from the execu- 
tives, but also resulted in an entire 
failure of the whole idea. Later 
experience demonstrated that a great 
deal more could have been accom- 
plished by making the picture in its 
true existing form, letting it speak 
for itself, and then gradually applying 
improvement. 

The first chart divided the organi- 
zation into four sections: two princi- 
pal divisions (the food and rooms de- 
partments) and two smaller divisions 
(accounting and advertising). Aux- 
iliary functions, such as telephone, 
maintenance, etc., were included 
under the “‘rooms’’ department. 

Theoretically, an executive was in 
charge of each of the four divisions. 
This was, however, mostly theoreti- 
cal because the organization did not 
have, nor was it in a position to 
employ, four men capable of carrying 
the full load of these divisions. The 
result was divided authority and, 
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consequently, divided responsibility 
in the two major branches. 


Chart Becomes Dictator 


The method of placing the new 
lines of control was to call a joint 
meeting of executives and employes, 
with a good majority of the rank and 
file present. At this meeting, a man- 
agement representative explained the 
idea, distributed copies of the chart 
for posting in all departments and, 
in a manner, warned those present 
that the lines of the chart must be 
followed. 

Of course, such arbitrary super 
imposing of an entirely new operating 
idea was doomed to failure. The 
first meeting was about the last that 
was heard of that particular chart 
and almost spelled the end of the 
entire project. | The charts were 
posted in the departments and the 
organization not through unfriend- 
liness but through sheer inability, 
proceeded to ignore them. 

As the depression dragged on, more 
and more men from other lines of 
business sought positions with the 
company. The management became 
convinced that the adaptation of 
scientific methods from industry at 
large could be of great value in 
improving hotel efficiency. To this 
end, several men were taken in from 
other fields, some in executive work 
and others in routine jobs. 

The newcomers revived the thought 
of a more formal organization pro- 
cedure. The activities of this group 
brought the evolution into what 
might be termed its ‘‘youth.’’ It 
was at this point, through informal 
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executive meetings, that the analysis 
was begun. Since then, improve- 
ments have been, for the most part, 
through orderly progress rather than 
by upheaval. 


Management Experts Cause Trouble 


The first new attempt at an operat- 
ing layout produced little results or 
satisfaction. Sponsored by men 
brought in from manufacturing, the 
new plan took on a _ production 
complexion which was not suited toa 
public relations and service company. 
The management, already satisfied as 
to the eventual value of coordinated 
Operations, again fell in with the 
program advanced by the newcomers 
and made the set-up law. The pro- 
gram proved to be too sweeping in its 
re-classification and re-departmentali- 
zation of functions. 

It tended to ignore fundamental 
traditions of the hotel industry and 
age-old habits of the public, as well 
as the craftmanship of workers. Ina 
plant like an hotel, where customers 
are present all of the time, such poli- 
cies prove not only virtually unen- 
forcible, but also unprofitable. 
Henceforward, it was concluded by 
all concerned that in administration, 
as it had always been in sales and 
other functions, ideas from the out- 
side would be adapted to the com- 
pany instead of being adopted by the 
company. 

As this phase of the development 
neared its close, about two and one- 
half years had elapsed since the 
organization chart was first sug- 
gested. During this period, man- 
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agement, department heads, and even 
employes had, in a sense, become 
organization-minded. Everyone had 
learned, either by study or by trial 
and error, at least something about 
the science of administration. 


Span of Control Studied 


Meetings held on routine matters 
often concluded with informal dis- 
cussions on the technique of organi- 
zation. Thoughts developed in this 
way led to the gradual creation of 
what has been called a “‘line and 
staff’’ organization. This consisted 
of a group of operating department 
heads (such as a food and beverage 
manager, sales manager, service man- 
ager, etc.) reporting directly to the 
management. In addition, staff exec- 
utives (such as an industrial engi- 
neer, food cost reduction expert, 
etc.) reported directly to the man- 
agement and served as consultants to 
the line executives. 

The greatest flaw in this system 
turned out to be its unwieldiness. 
The theory of the ‘‘span of control’’ 
(as developed in ‘“‘Papers on the 
Science of Administration’’ by Gu- 
lick, Urwick, Graicunas, et al.— 
Institute of Public Administration, 
Columbia University, New York, 
1937) was absolutely ignored. The 
manager of one of the company’s 
hotels had fifteen different line and 
staff executives reporting directly to 
him and depending on him for im- 
mediate decisions. 

Nevertheless, in spite of its clumsi- 
ness, the line and staff system pro- 
duced improved results when com- 

















pared with previous results in the 
company under previous systems. 

Revision of the organization chart 
at regular four-month intervals was 
established. Small changes, con- 
stantly going on, often considerably 
altered the picture in a few months. 
In line with a policy of capitalizing 
on the capabilities of competent men, 
departments and especially sub-de- 
partments were sometimes re-assigned 
when executives were changed or 
transferred. 

But in every case the change pre- 
ceded the chart. A change was 
never introduced via the chart. The 
chart was viewed by the company, 
then as now, as only the equivalent 
of a periodic photograph of the 
business structure, mostly for the 
purpose of studying how to improve it. 


New Organization Chart 


The working out of the foregoing 
steps was, for the most part, a joint 
activity of a number of different 
executives. It seemed, however, 
that through all these four years of 
building of the administrative frame 
work, the possibility of similar joint 
activity in the other operating phases 
of the company’s business was over- 
looked. Then that point came to the 
attention of the management. The 
problem was to inject the ideas of 
all of the executives into every 
branch as they had been woven into 
the organization skeleton. To solve 
this, an hotel application of the 
‘‘committee’’ idea was worked out 
with the aid of several key executives. 
To execute the plan, a special 
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organization chart was made. Only 
one copy was prepared. That one 
was placed in the hands of man- 
agement and used in the same manner 
that a contractor uses a blue print in 
constructing a building or in re- 
constructing one. 

No special meetings were called to 
introduce the alteration. It simply 
became the job of the management to 
shape the work into committee chan- 
nels. One way of accomplishing this 
was to informally insist on predeter- 
mined groups of executives getting 
together to discuss items requiring a 
definite decision. By carefully as- 
signing the subjects, the groups grad- 
ually crystallized into three com- 
mittees—the sales, advertising and 
merchandising committee, the gen- 
eral operations and service commit- 
tee, and the operating policy and 
methods committee. 

This step completed, the members 
of the three committees, comprising 
the eight key executives of the com- 
pany, were called into the man- 
agement offices one at a time and 
given a picture of the revised pro- 
gram. Next, the three committees 
were joined into an executive con- 
ference board. This board was in- 
vested (subject to veto by the presi- 
dent of the company, who was an 
exofficio member) with the authority 
to decide on practically all vital 
matters of policy. 


Chart Photographs Changes 


The executive conference board has 
made revisions in the organization 
plan from time to time during the 
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past year. However, no printed 
chart was ever distributed. The one 
official chart, revised from time to 
time, remains in the hands of the 
management. A reproduction of it 
in its most recent form is shown in 
Fig. 2. 

The following points explain in 
brief our present functioning under 
the chart as shown: 


The executive conference board defines the duties and 
powers of committees, allowing them to act inde- 
pendently on some things and insisting that others be 
presented for approval. 

Key executives (who, of course, also make up the 
board), have full authority in their departments and 
report to their corresponding committees, of which they 
may or may not be members. 

Official contact with the top management is through 
the board and through the committees, although key 
executives, of course, have access to the top for personal 
consultation. 

Liaison with staff (not in the military sense) depart- 
ments is through the committees. 

Committees meet weekly. The board meets every 
two weeks. Red tape is cut down and delay avoided 
by informal check-ups at daily luncheons in the private 
officers’ dining room. Although not required, most 
board members appear there daily. 


A recent addition to our plan, sug- 
gested by several board members who 
read Charles P. McCormick's ‘‘Mul- 
tiple Management’ (published by 
Harper & Brothers, 1938), is a de- 
partment heads conference board. 
This group is composed mostly of 
assistants to the members of the ex- 
ecutive conference board. It func- 
tions similarly through committees, 
but only takes action after getting its 
recommendations approved by the 
executive board. The junior execu- 
tives so far evince an interest and 


enthusiasm equal to that of their 
chiefs. 


In the company, we like to think of 
the foregoing story as comparable to 
the growth of a child from infancy to 
very early maturity. The latter is 
the stage we think the plan is in now. 
Practical experience has been gained 
and valuable principles peculiar to 
our business have been evolved in this 
6-year period. We look forward, in 
the immediate future, to a refinement 
of the present stage of development. 


Confident of Future 


Our experience with leaving many 
management functions to committees 
has been favorable. So far, our com- 
mittees have not developed the slug- 
gishness and recalcitrance that many 
management people complain about 
when discussing such plans. We are 
now devising ways to maintain the 
virility that our committees have 
already shown. 

Frequent changes in the member- 
ship of committees and rotation of 
the chairmanship already indicate a 
tendency to accomplish this. Fears 
of inflexibility in the meeting of 
emergencies were expressed when 
business began its most recent down- 
slide but they did not materialize. 
Operating expense controls have func- 
tioned better under democratic con- 
trol than they ever did before. 

This lastest phase of our company’s 
development has, all in all, been the 
most satisfactory. If our record 
should begin to fail, an improved 
structure will be devised and that 
will not take long because we have 
drawn from the present picture one 
valuable ingredient—coordination. 

























What can be Done to Protect the Old 


Timer, and Still Afford our Young People 


an Opportunity to Work? 


What Means 


can be Used to Measure Improve- 
ment Due to Training? Should Em- 
ployee’s Attitudes be Measured? 


Merit Rating 


Survey Findings 


His paper is the result of an- 

swers to questionnaires sent to 

companies representative of the 
major branches of industry in the 
United States requesting samples of 
their merit rating scales and infor- 
mation concerning their application 
and subsequent use. The following 
table illustrates the sources of infor- 
mation: 


Number of companies contacted............ 64 
‘* ** companies replying............. 44 
eo ee 16 

* incomplete returns.............. 28 

* companies not replying.......... 20 


It will be noted that only about 
one-third of the companies replying 
to the questionnaires, as indicated by 
the number of complete returns, are 
now using merit rating scales. Care 
was exercised to insure that the com- 
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panies selected for the survey were 
representative of their industries. 
This was accomplished by selecting 
from ‘‘Poole’s Index’’ the major com- 
panies in our important types of 
mining, processing, manufacturing, 
and distributing. 


One-third Use Rating 


Companies ranged in size from 
about five hundred employees to more 
than one hundred thousand. From 
the returns received, therefore, we 
may estimate that only about one- 
third of our industrial organizations 
are using merit rating. This is borne 
out by letters from those twenty- 
eight companies making incomplete 
returns, in which they stated that 
merit rating was being considered, 

















Tarrty-rive Ratinc Items Usep sy SrxtzEN CompPaNIEs 


TABLE 1 


MERIT RATING SURVEY FINDINGS 





COMPANY KEY NUMBER 





eS 
See 
CoGperation.......... 
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but insufficient knowledge of the 
types of scales prevented its im- 
mediate acceptance. 

In Table No. 1 appear the thirty- 
five items used by the sixteen organi- 
zations employing merit rating at 
the present time. The companies 
are listed as No. 1, No. 2, etc. in 
compliance with their request for 
anonymity. Each item which ap- 
pears on the rating scales of a partic- 
ular company is checked, and if the 
items are weighted these values are 
also indicated. Thus Company No. 1 
rates its empioyees on Quantity and 
weights this item twenty-five points. 
Quality is rated by this same com- 
pany and is valued at twenty points, 
etc. 

Where no weights are assigned to 
the individual items the rating is 
done either on the basis of A to E, 
or Excellent to Poor. The columns 
at the bottom of Table No. 2 indi- 
cate, by company, method of rating, 
use of explanatory phrases for each 
item on the rating scale, and the 
total number of items on each scale. 

The rank order of frequency of 
occurrence for each item is shown 
at the right. Thus ‘‘Quality’’ is 
rated twelve times out of a possible 
eighteen times and so on down to 
“Place of Residence,’’ which ap- 
peared only once. 


Rigid Definitions Necessary 


Table No. 2 is a glossary of terms. 
This table is included to illustrate 
the widely varying interpretations of 
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TABLE 2 
GLOSSARY 


INTERPRETATIONS TAKEN FROM MERIT 


TERMS USED | RATING FORMS CONTRIBUTED 
| BY INDUSTRIES 








| Quantity 

| Bedeaux Performance 
| Speed of Production 

| Efficiency 

| Productivity 


| Quality 
| Accuracy of Production 


Quantity 


Quality 


Flexibility 
Ability to Learn New Duties 
Ability to Handle Several Jobs 
Versatility 
Adaptability 
Ability to do Other Work 


Versatility 


Dependability | Dependability 
Perseverance 
| Acceptance of Responsibility 
| Carrying Out Instructions 
Cooperation Cooperation 
Teamwork 
Behavior 
Ability to Get Along with 
Others 
Safety Safety 
Safety Habits 
Safety Attitudes 
Safety Performance 


Initiative 

Resourcefulness 

Constructive and Independent 
Thinking 


Initiative 


Leadership Leadership 

Supervisory Ability 

Ability to Direct 
Others 

Responsibility 

Ability to Handle and Develop 
Men 


Work of 


Attendance | Attendance 


Years of Service | Years of Service 
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TABLE 2—-Consinued 


TABLE 2—Concluded- 





INTERPRETATIONS TAKEN FROM MERIT 





INTERPRETATIONS TAKEN yRoM MERIT 








TERMS USED RATING FORMS CONTRIBUTED TERMS USED RATING FORMS CONTRIBUTED 
BY INDUSTRIES ‘BY INDUSTRIES 
General.Rating General Rating Industry Industry 
Performance Energy 
Use of Working Time 
Fairness Fairness Application 
Industriousness 
Tact Tact Courage 
Hard Worker 
Judgment Judgment 
Common Sense Potentiality Future Possibilities 
Level Headedness Potentiality 
Judgment and Decision Capacity for Growth 
Ability to Advance 
Intelligence Intelligence 
Mental Ability Habits Habits 
Ability to Learn Temperance 
Analytical Ability Conduct on the Job 
Behavior 
Loyalty Loyalty Conduct 
Sincerity 
Appearance 
Appearance 
Personality Personality Enthusiasm 
Personal Requirements Enthusiasm 
Personal Habits Interest in Work 
Residence 
Health Health Place of Residence 
Physical Makeup Trade Skill 
Physical Condition Use of Equipment, Tools, Ma- 
Physical Fitness terial, Power 
Trade Skill 
Suggestiveness Suggestiveness Overall Job Performance 
Creativeness 


Knowledge of 
Product 


Knowledge of 
Equipment 


Ability to Plan 


Knowledge of Costs: 


Knowledge of 





Company Policies 


Knowledge of Product 


Knowledge of Equipment 


Ability to Plan Work 
Self Management 
Organizing Ability 


Cost Knowledge 
Thrift 


Knowledge of Company Poli- 
cies 





Technical Knowl- Trade Knowledge 
edge Technical Knowledge 
Educational Progress 


Punctuality Punctuality 
Knowledge of Job Knowledge of Job 
Dependents Number of Dependents 


Home Environment 
Family Status 








such items as ‘Quantity,’ ‘‘Versa- 
tility,’ etc. If the men responsible 
for creating merit rating scales differ 
in their interpretations of the items 
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used to the extent indicated in the 
glossary, then the raters cannot be 
expected to apply the scales uni- 
formly, unless each item and each 
degree of its excellence is rigidly 
defined by explanatory phrases printed 
on the scale ITSELF. For example, 
‘‘Poor Quality’’ may have some such 
phrase as this for its interpretation: 
Turns out slipshod work—high waste 
—frequent errors. On the other 
hand, ‘‘Excellent Quality’’ may be 
characterized as: Turns out splendid 
work with minimum waste. 

As is to be expected, a wide vari- 
ation exists in the ideas of various 
managements regarding the impor- 
tance of items to be included in the 
Merit Rating form. In view of this 
fact it is not the intention of this 
paper to recommend any single form 
of rating scale, but it is rather the 
idea to show those companies co- 
operating in this study what is being 
done by their contemporaries and to 
assist those businesses not already 
using merit rating to install a work- 
able form. 


Use Many Raters 


The scales represent, with the ex- 
ception of a few items which can 
be actually measured, the personal 
impressions of the men performing the 
rating. This ‘“‘subjectivity’’ of the 
scales is one of their greatest draw- 
backs. One common way of reduc- 
ing the errors in ratings due to this 
characteristic is to employ two or 
more raters, each working independ- 
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ently, and to average the results. 
An ideal scale would be completely 
‘‘objective’’—that is, divorced from 
personal opinions or prejudices of 
the raters. Unfortunately, this is at 
the present time impossible. 

A second factor to consider in the 
application of any sort of rating 
scale is the “‘halo’’ effect. By. this 
is meant a general impression which 
colors one’s judgment when rating 
specific items. One large company 
found the value of their ratings con- 
siderably reduced because of this 
effect. One hundred ratings selected 
at random from several thousand 
employees’ records showed that in 
every case a man rated ‘‘Superior’’ 
in one item tended to be rated 
‘Superior’ in all. The same was 
true at the opposite end of the scale. 
Under these conditions it is impos- 
sible to classify employees accurately 
as to their characteristics—the real 
aim of the rating scale. 

Two means of combating this effect 
are readily available. The first is 
to rate the employees only on the 
basis of ability on the present job 
and on their likelihood of promotion. 
This method is open to serious ques- 
tion, although it is used by a few 
companies not included in this study. 
The alternative method is to rate all 
employees on one particular item, 
cover up those ratings, and rate them 
all on the next, etc. This is con- 
tinued until all men have been rated 
on every item included in the scale. 
This method involves more handling 
of paper, but will minimize the 
‘“halo”’ effect if done honestly. 
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Weighting Items 


The rating scales have two addi- 
tional weaknesses which are of para- 
mount importance. First, the ratings 
for one department or plant cannot be 
compared directly with those of any other 
department or plant. A rating of *‘50’’ 
may be high in one case, low in 
another. It is absolutely essential 
that this point be thoroughly under- 
stood. The second of these weak- 
nesses, misplaced emphasis, appears 
only in those scales with individually 
weighted items. For example, a 
blast furnace cinder snapper may be 
rated and his rating compared with 
that of a young college graduate 
furnace engineer. Suppose that ex- 
perience is valued at twenty points 
and education at five points. The 
scores may look like this: 


Item Rated Cinder Snapper Engineer 
0 er ee 18 5 
hoki cernccSaenecoe 5 
, eee rere re 19 10 


Now it is obvious that the highly 
trained young engineer, through lack 
of experience, is being penalized. 
His services are worth more to his 
company than those of the cinder 
snapper and his pay is higher. His 
rating is out of line. In Table No. 1 
it is seen that Company No. 1o has 
recognized this fact by assigning 
values of ‘‘50’’ to all items. The 
numerical values are used only for 
ease in future handling of the data. 

Because of the essential error in- 
volved in comparing directly ratings 
of different departments, it is ex- 





tremely dangerous to rely only on 
the individual’s rating as a basis for 
transfer to another department. Am- 
ple evidence is available to prove 
that excellence in one ‘line of en- 
deavor does not guarantee excellence 
in some other line. The psychol- 
ogists have for years been investi- 
gating this problem under the head- 
ing of ‘“‘transfer of training’’ and 
have no proof that such transfer 
always takes place. 


Use for Upgrading 


Since it is safe to assume that it 
is the wish of management to classify 
employees according to their relative 
ability and the relative excellence of 
their other attributes, the question 
may fairly be asked: What is to be 
done with these ratings? Obviously, 
the answer is to improve our present 
superior workmen and also to bring 
up to a higher level those employees 
now classified as average or sub- 
marginal. In other words, the pri- 
mary use of merit rating should be to 
shift upwards the level of excellence 
of all workers, in order that they 
and their businesses may remain com- 
petitive. 

This effect is shown graphically in 
Figures 1 and 2. In Figure 1 is 
represented a close approximation to 
the curve of distribution of merit 
ratings of individual workers as ac- 
tually found in one of our largest 
industries. If we assume the mean 
or average of all these ratings as 
the marginal line, then all men whose 






























ratings are below average may be 
classified as sub-marginal. (The lo- 
cation of this margin is entirely at 
the discretion of individual manag- 
ers.) The percentage of submarginal 
men in this illustration is represented 
by the cross-hatched area under the 
curve. 
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In Figure 2 is shown a new distri- 
bution of merit ratings, all relatively 
higher than those in the preceding 
sketch, representing the condition 
we would like to achieve. The 
marginal line has not been changed 
from its score value in Figure 1. 
Notice the very low percentage of 
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sub-marginal workers in this case, 
as represented by the cross-hatched 
area. 

This transition from the present 
conditions shown in Figure 1 to the 
desired conditions in Figure 2 can 
be achieved by means of various 
training programs suited to the indi- 
viduals and jobs concerned. 


Merit rating will perform at least seven services for 
management: 

1. Provide basis for promotion. 
. Provide basis for demotion. 
. Provide basis for transfer. 
. Determine training needs for all employees. 
. Enable selection of employees for special training. 
. Increase over-all plant efficiency as a result of 
action on # 4. 

7. Reduce costs as a result of #6. 


Av pw P 


Thoughtful consideration of merit 
rating brings up a multitude of ques- 
tions and problems. For example: 
Who is to interview the employees 
concerning their ratings? What an- 
swers will be given to the employees’ 
questions? Who will train the men 
who need or desire improvement? 
What types of training will be of- 
fered? Where and when will this 
training take place? 

What can be done to protect the 
“old timer’’ and still afford our 
young people an opportunity to 
work? What means can we use to 
measure improvement due to train- 
ing? Should employees’ attitudes be 
measured? Should employees be 
given the opportunity to rate their 
superiors? How can we heighten the 
morale of our organizations? 
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We have Dealt with Some Problems with 





Fair Success, but There are Others with 
Which We are Still Wrestling, and Many 
More which Need to be Attacked Once 
More Because They did not Stay Licked. 


Solving Chain 
Store Problems 


ow large does an organization 
H have to be before the problem 
of industrial relations arises? 

You are almost certain to find an 
industrial relations problem when- 
ever you have absentee management. 
I did not say merely ‘‘absentee 
ownership’’ but “‘absentee manage- 
ment’’, and by absentee management 
I mean any organization where there 
is an intervening layer of supervision 
or management between the top man 
and the rank and file employees. In 
any such organization, the ideas and 
policies of the top man have to go 
through the minds of the intervening 
layer or layers of management before 
they can reach the employees. Rare 
indeed is the foreman or department 
head who can truly represent the 
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head of the organization to his em- 
ployees. 

But more important than this is 
the fact that this intervening layer 
of management tends to insulate 
the head of the business from the 
thoughts and emotions of his em- 
ployees, so that he can no longer 
hear their thoughts nor feel their 
emotions as clearly as if he were in 
direct contact with them. 

There is a perfectly natural tend- 
ency for this intervening layer of 
management to present as favorable a 
picture as possible to the head man, 
and nowhere is this tendency stronger 
or more easy of fulfillment than in 
this field of employee relations. Con- 
sequently, we not only find a certain 
amount of insulation, but often a 
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considerable amount of more or less 
conscious distortion. 


Schedules Neglected 


I am reminded of an executive who 
was far enough up the scale in this 
intervening layer of management, so 
that he had some five hundred people 
working forhim. His operation had 
always been profitable, and for that 
reason he perhaps did not receive 
quite as much attention from head- 
quarters as some of his brother exec- 
utives who were less fortunately 
situated. 

To be sure, he had been urged to 
go over the wage and hour situation 
in two of the groups which had 
caused his company most trouble in 
other territories, and to establish 
definite schedules of minimum wages 
and maximum hours. He had always 
insisted that he knew his men well 
enough to be able to treat them on 
an individual basis, and that he 
could rely upon them to be loyal 
to him. 

Well, one morning he woke up 
to find on his doorstep an elaborate, 
four-page contract, filled with de- 
mands for most of the things which 
the personnel man had been trying 
to get him to do, plus a lot more. 
To make a long story short, a con- 
tract was finally negotiated which 
was considerably more reasonable 
than the original one, but which 
cost plenty of money. 

I have mentioned this, not from 
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the angle of ‘‘Better be good, or the 
unions will get you’’, but as illustra- 
tive of a case where a capable execu- 
tive not only let himself believe that 
his men were satisfied and happy, 
when they weren't, but lulled the 
top management of his company into 
feeling that in this case they did not 
need to insist upon the introduction 
of a definite schedule of wages and 
hours, and minimum standards of 
working conditions. 


Out of Tune 


One of the reasons why this inter- 
vening layer of management is not a 
good transmittor of the ideas and 
emotions of employees, is that it is 
often not in tune with the thinking 
of top management. There comes to 
mind the case of another executive, 
this one being in our own organiza- 
tion. He had worked in a junior 
capacity, and while he had made a 
reputation for being pretty wild and 
woolly in his handling of employees, 
it was felt that he had possibilities 
and that he should be promoted to 
an important position in another part 
of the company. 

During the interval between jobs, 
he spent about a week at the home 
office and had several private sessions 
with the President and other members 
of top management, including the 
personnel manager. Upon taking up 
his new responsibilities in a territory 
which was a very difficult one from 
the angle of industrial relations, this 
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man showed a complete about-face 
in his handling of employees and in 
his philosophy of labor relations. 
Today he is among the most progres- 
sive and far-sighted of our executives 
in this field of industrial relations, 
where he once had quite the opposite 
kind of reputation. 


Influence of Associates 


Apparently the former attitude of 
this man was not entirely a natural 
one, but was dictated, at least in 
part, by his earlier experience with 
other concerns and possibly by the 
thinking of his associates in that 
part of the company from which he 
had been drawn. 

His current handling of industrial 
relations problems is excellent and 
we have every reason to believe that 
his reports regarding the thinking 
and attitude of his employees are 
relatively free from distortion, either 
intentional or unintentional. He 
known now how top management is 
thinking about industrial relations 
policies, he is in substantial agree- 
ment with that thinking, and he has 
nothing to hide. 

Before leaving this executive, I 
should like to remark further that 
in his new position he was assisted 
by a highly capable personnel man- 
ager in his local unit. This local 
personnel manager, of whom we have 
several in our larger units, was, I 
believe, a major factor in helping to 
make a good personnel man out of 
this operating executive. 
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Perhaps you feel that I have been 
talking quite a bit about operating 
executives and not very much about 
personnel men. I have done this 
quite intentionally, in order to em- 
phasize the thought that these prob- 
lems of personnel and industrial rela- 
tions arise in the field of the oper- 
ating executive and are in part caused 
by him. 

The function of the personnel man- 
ager, as I see it, is to assist the line 
or operating executive in the solution 
of these problems. Since many of 
the problem situations arise during 
the course of the daily routine and 
have to be handled at once, the 
personnel man cannot be present to 
give his advice, and consequently 
the operating executive has to be 
his own personnel man. 

What I am trying to say is that in 
the nature of things most of the 
really important personnel work in 
an organization has to be done by 
the supervisors and foremen and dis- 
trict managers and division managers, 
and consequently it is the responsi- 
bility of the personnel manager to 
make just as good a personnel man 
as he can out of each of these operat- 
ing executives. 

It is becoming more and more ap- 
parent that it is fundamentally wrong 
for a personnel man, or even a whole 
personnel department, to attempt to 
do all of the personnel work in an 
organization. This is particularly 
true now that more emphasis is 
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being placed upon the labor relations 
part of the personnel function. 


Executive Training 


The executives outside of the per- 
sonnel department are the ones who 
are in a position to do effective per- 
sonnel work, day in and day out. 
After all, the line organization makes 
the decisions. We can advise, when 
we have developed a reputation for 
soundness, and we can perform cer- 
tain services. If necessary, we can 
even throw some stumbling blocks 
in the way of over-hasty employ- 
ment or discharges, but the day-by- 
day industrial relations work, for 
good or for bad, is being done by the 
foreman, the supervisor, the execu- 


tive who has charge of your men. 
All the fine phrases and lovely wel- 
fare policies in the world can’t 
counteract the damage that can be 
done by a foreman or supervisor who 
does not handle his men right. 
How can we make personnel men 


out of line executives? We have 
tried several different methods in our 
organization: 

We have brought prospective exec- 
utives into the personnel department 
as ‘part of their preparation. 

We have promoted personnel men 
to better jobs as line executives. 

We have conducted training classes 
for executives in leadership and han- 
dling men. 

We have persuaded them to under- 
take certain special assignments, such 
as conducting training classes, and 


have given them assistance and 
guidance. 

We have spent time with indi- 
vidual executives on the. job, dis- 
cussing their personnel problems with 
them and bringing out the personnel 
slant on these problems. 

In all cases we have relied heavily 
upon the man’s superior to help him 
appreciate the importance of this 
personnel point of view in dealing 
with his men and their problems. 

As I have tried to indicate, it is 
important for the personnel man- 
ager, representing as he does, or 
should, the top management of the 
company, to help the intervening 
layer of executives get into the habit 
of looking at their existing labor 
practices from the point of view of 
the employee. Many practices which 
caused no resentment ten years ago, 
now appear unreasonable to the em- 
ployees, and should be re-examined 
through their eyes. As my own 
children like to remind me, ‘“Times 
have changed.”’ 


No Santa Claus 


The personnel man who makes a 
suggestion that we look at existing 
practices from the point of view of 
the employee, must also make per- 
fectly clear that he is not advocating 
that the employer play Santa Claus, 
saying, ‘Boys, what would you 
like?”’ 

The object of business is to make 
money, and whoever loses sight of 
that object isn’t going to be in busi- 
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ness very long, but I am convinced 
that the average employer who tack- 
les the job with an open mind will 
find that there are a good many 
things he can do to improve working 
conditions which won't cost him 
much money, and some improvements 
he can make which won't cost him 
a cent. Let me give you just one 
example: 

It used to be the practice in one 
of our branches to have our drivers 
report to work early enough so that 
there never would be any danger that 
a truck would be delayed for want 
of a driver. As a result, we had a 
lot of drivers waiting for trucks— 
and we didn’t pay them for the time 
they waited. 

A few years ago they got so pro- 


voked about this situation that they 


joined the union. The union said, 
‘“We don’t care how long you have 
the men sit around and wait—so 
long as they draw pay from the time 
they report for work.’’ We said it 
couldn't be done, it would ruin the 
business, and carried on in great 
style, then compromised by agreeing 
to pay for all waiting time beyond a 
half hour. And so far as I know we 
haven't paid a dime for waiting time 
since then and that has been four or 
five years ago. 


No Waiting Time 


Most of our branches have since 
made it a policy to pay for all waiting 
time over half an hour. It brought 
a fine reaction from our drivers, and 
cost us nothing, for better scheduling 


enables us to eliminate all of the 
penalty waiting time. 

Now, there are two approaches the 
employer can take to this matter of 
employee relations,—he can sit and 
wait for the government or union 
to come and tell him what to do, or 
he himself can take the initiative in 
improving employee relationship by 
improving labor conditions. While 
there is a lot to be said for the former 
course, we at the Kroger Company 
feel it is better to take the initiative. 

So we have three men who are 
devoting full time to looking at our 
existing labor practices with a criti- 
cal eye. One scrutinizes warehouse 
conditions, another concentrates on 
the store organization, and a third 
on the manufacturing organization. 
They supplement the work of the 
local personnel manager and are of 
particular service where we have no 
local personnel man. 


Labor Practices Checked 


Each is instructed to look at the 
existing conditions from the em- 
ployee’s point of view and each is 
armed with a list of situations that 
have resulted in complaints or labor 
difficulties at one time or another. 
They report their findings to the 
local manager and to the General 
Office. It is all done in a perfectly 
open and above-board manner, with 
the full knowledge of the entire 
supervisory organization, and with- 
out any effort at keeping it a secret 
from the employees who are con- 
tacted. In this way, we get what 
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amounts to an outside point of view 
on our labor practices, and this in 
turn has enabled us to take a number 
of corrective measures that we feel 
are definitely beneficial. 

As this work has progressed, we 
have come to feel much more strongly 
than before that it would be invalu- 
able to have a written statement of 
all major policies affecting employ- 
ees. I refer to policies in regard to 
wages, hours, promotions, layoffs, 
discharges, grievances, etc. Most of 
these policies have been implicit in 
the thinking of top management for 
some time, but too often they have 
not carried on through. We are at 
the moment in the throes of formu- 
lating these policies in black and 
white, and as those of you know 
who have tried it, we are having a 
most interesting experience. 


Studying Discharges 


I have approached this subject of 
personnel administration from the 
angle of industrial relations, because 
that is the angle which is causing so 
many employers to become interested 
in this field at the present time. I[ 
think it is true, however, that as an 
employer becomes conscious of his 
industrial relations problems, and 
digs into the causes of whatever 
dissatisfaction or unrest there may 
be in his organization, he sooner or 
later realizes the importance of a 
number of fundamental factors which 
progressive personnel men have been 


working away at for years. For 
example, he may find, as we did 
several years ago in our own organi- 
zation, that the employer's ultimate 
disciplinary weapon of discharge is 
being used too thoughtlessly or in- 
discriminately, and without due re- 
gard to its seriousness to the indi- 
vidual employees. 

I am going to describe to you a 
little job that we did in connection 
with this subject of discharge, and 
I hope that you will find it interest- 
ing, not only because of the results 
that were accomplished, but because 
it illustrates an analytical and statis- 
tical approach to a personnel prob- 
lem,—the kind of approach which a 
competent personnel executive should 
be able to undertake. 


Experienced Employees Leave 


In the latter part of 1935 labor 
turnover among our store managers 
tended to increase quite rapidly. We 
were fairly sure that our selection 
and training had not received any 
special setback. Furthermore, a rel- 
atively large proportion of the men 
who were leaving or being released 
had been with us for five years or 
more. So we got out the facts re- 
garding the length of service of these 
separated managers, put them in 
chart form and toured the Company 
with them. 

Extracts from an address delivered at 
the Third Annual Tennessee Industrial 
Personnel Conference. 
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